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FOREWORD 


This pamphlet reproduces in revised and expanded form the intro- 
ductory addresses—and one other contribution to the discussion— 
given in the sessions on colonial policy at a meeting of the Peace Aims 
Conference of the National Peace Council held at Oxford in January, 
1942. The main purpose of the Conference on this occasion was to 
consider what positive contributions could be made by and within the 
British Commonwealth and Empire towards the realisation of the four 
freedoms of which President Roosevelt spoke in his Message to 
Congress of January, 1941. It may assist the reader to see the questions 
which were circulated in advance of the Conference purely as a guide 
and stimulus to the discussions, and those relating to the colonial issues 
are reproduced below. There is also given at the end of the pamphlet a 
brief summary of conclusions, but it should be emphasised that these 
are not official in the sense that they represent the considered findings 
_ of the Conference. 


A Questionnaire 
The Economic Issues 


1. How will the economic life of the colonies be affected by the war 
and the end-of-war boom (or slump)? 


2. What should a long-term economic policy for the colonies 
include in terms of immigration, tariff regulation, control of 
capital investment and public development, the taxation of the 
native peoples, the securing of land for the natives, use of man- 
power for military and non-military purposes and education for 
self-government? 


3. What contribution could Great Britain and the Dominions make. 
toward the implementing of that policy: e.g. by expanding the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act? 


4, To give the colonial territories security and increase of prosperity, 
what international, as distinct from imperial, arrangements will 
be necessary: e.g. international control of raw materials, 
foreign investment, migration, etc.? 


<o 


The Political and Constitutional Issues 


5. What is the justification for the continued maintenance of 
colonial status? What is the likely bearing of conditions at the 
close of the war on the possibilities of realising any large-scale 
changes in the political control of colonial areas? 


6. What steps could be taken even in the course of the war itself to 
accelerate the achievement for the colonial peoples of the 
political freedoms envisaged by President Roosevelt and in the 
Atlantic Charter? 


7. What would be the bearing of federation in Europe or in other 
regions upon the colonial problem and the future of dependent 
territories? Conversely, what might be the effect upon plans for 
the federalisation of parts of Europe or other areas, of the 
acceleration of political freedom in territories at present called 
‘“‘dependent,’’ but capable of rapid progress towards self- 
government? 


8. Pending the achievement of self-government in colonial areas, 
should they be put under a strengthened mandate system or a 
direct international or federal administration? Supposing that 
administration is left in the hands of individual metropolitan 
countries, how far is it- possible within this limitation to develop 
a common, international service for certain functions—e.g. for 
health and education—across territories generally administered 
by different metropolitan countries? 


THE ECONOMIC ISSUES 
DR. RITA HINDEN | 


THE British colonies are among the poorest and most backward areas 
in the world. Except where there is mineral wealth they have relied 
almost wholly on agricultural production, whether in the form of 
primitive subsistence farming or of growing export crops in 
demand on the European and American markets. Any country 
which is mainly a primary producer is at a disadvantage in an un- 
planned world. Its production is concentrated on one or two products 
for which the demand may fluctuate widely, whereas if one of the 
many commodities produced in an industrial country is not in demand 
another commodity usually is. -As primary producers the colonies 
have had a very raw deal indeed. The free play of the market has 
not brought them a fair price or any measure of economic security. 
They have had no control over world prices and no bargaining 
power in world markets. The prices for their commodities have 
moved wildly and the whole of their economy has fluctuated in 
accordance with factors over which they had no power. The primary 
producer is at a further disadvantage because the supply of his 
produce is so inelastic. If an industrial commodity is not in demand 
at a particular moment the producer can quite easily reduce his 
production, but that cannot be done with agriculture. Many crops 
are produced only after years of growing, and short of uprooting a 
tree or plant, it continues to yield, whatever the price. 


These disadvantages of the colonies have worked out extremely 
well for the industrial countries. We in Europe have our cheap 
foodstuffs and cheap primary products, which have helped us to 
build up a high standard of living. These products are produced on 
_ the basis of cheap colonial labour, while the colonial peoples buy 
from us in exchange industrial products produced at European trade 
union rates. If Britain can be said to have had any distinct colonial 
‘economic policy in the past it has been to encourage exports, and 
more exports, from the colonies and in return to sell them our 
expensive manufactured goods. This policy has not, perhaps, been 
explicit, but it has been implicit. A glance through colonial Blue 
Books and official despatches will show that stress is always laid on 
export crops. Theoretically there might have been some case for this 
under a system of ‘‘free trade,’’ but the history of the last generation 
has shown that this policy tends to redound to the disadvantage of 
the weaker colonial peoples. 


Today we have to get away from that idea. If there is to ache any 
economic stability in the future in the Colonial Empire there must be 
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a switch-over from this concentration on primary production 
towards a bold industrial development as well. Why is it that the 
colonies have been at this constant disadvantage of dependence on 
one or two crops? The answer is simple. They have not had the 
capital, the skill, or the organisation to produce anything more than 
simple agricultural or forestry products. The colonial peoples are 
for the most part untrained, without the capacity or equipment for 
doing anything much more complicated than agricultural work. 
Give them this capital, train them in skilled workmanship, help 
them to develop this industrial organisation, and there is no reason 
why a great range of secondary industries should not take root and 
flourish in the tropical colonies. 


I am not suggesting any extreme form of self-sufficiency for these 
areas. Many of them are far too small and too limited in population 
to make this a feasible economic proposition, even if it were a 
desirable one, about which every economist must have grave doubts. 
There should rather be four main lines of economic development in 
the colonies in the future. They must in the first place continue their 
export trade. The colonies are alone in producing certain products 
which are needed for world industry, and it would be completely 
irrational from the point of view of world welfare to reduce their 
flow. There must be some sort of price stabilisation for these 
products and some sort of rationalisation in their production. In 
the past the soil and resources of the colonies were ruthlessly ex- 
ploited when these special products were in demand. If a crop was 
doing well everyone would rush in and extend its production without 
regard to possible future demand or to the needs of the soil, to the’ 
spread of disease or to scientific methods of cultivation. The result 
would be periods of over-production and depressed prices and— 
perhaps more serious—grave tendencies to soil exhaustion and the 
spread of pests. In the future much more control must be exercised 
both over prices and over the conservation of natural resources. But 
subject to this control, production for export must continue to be » 
one of the main economic activities of the colonial countries. 


The second activity centres round a far greater development of 
food production for home use. One is staggered when going through 
colonial trade statistics to note the high proportion of essential 
' foodstuffs which colonial countries import. When the small incomes 
of the population are taken into account it appears scandalous that 
so much should be spent to import foods which could, with a little 
thought and planning, be produced so much more cheaply at home. ~ 
It is also reprehensible that so little effort has been made to vary the 
diets and raise the nutrition level of these people. While we are 
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providing ourselves with cheap cocoa and coffee and tea and vege- 
table oils, the food supply of the colonial peoples has been gravely 
neglected. _A high infant mortality and death rate are obvious 
results of this lack of attention to nutrition problems, and the effect 
of malnutrition on the general health of the population has been 
commented on time and again. It came as a shock when the Report 
on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire was published in 1939 to realise 
that many. colonial areas whose major activities are agricultural 
should be suffering from famine and chronic hunger for three or four 
months every year. It is surely not impossible for something to be done 
about this. Very simple but practical proposals have been: put 
forward, such as the free distribution of food during the hunger 
months, the food to be grown in specia’ Government reserve areas. 
It is time more attention was paid to proposals like these and less to 
the one overriding pre-occupation of developing the export market. 


Thirdly, industry must be developed in the colonies. In the past 
there has been a belief that industry can only flourish in certain 
favoured spots of the earth’s surface—areas, for example, where 
there happen to be a proximity of steel and fuel. These areas 
assumed that they had the right to be the workshops of the world, 
but the history of the inter-war years should have expelled that idea. 
The British Dominions are already well on the way to a successful 
industrialisation. Many Eastern European countries and even India 
have interesting and successful records of industrial development. 
Given certain facilities the colonies will have just as much possibility 
for developing this new side of their economies. Today fuel is by no 
means concentrated in special parts of the world only. Electric 
power can be provided almost anywhere. With progress in educa- 
tion colonial peoples can be taught to handle machines, and many 
colonies have their own supply of raw materials ready on the spot. 
There are few special advantages today which industries enjoy in one 
country that could not be extended to another. 


I do not suggest that every type of industry could be successfully 
‘developed in the colonies, but there is a great range which un- 
doubtedly could. Building material industries are an immediate 
example. The housing conditions of colonial peoples are deplorable. 
This has been stated by a host of observers and commissions of 
enquiry. Corrugated iron and expensive cement are imported at 
heavy cost, and where these are beyond the resources of the people 
they have to resort to mud or primitive thatch. There is a variety of 
building materials which could, however, be produced from local 
materials on the spot. Jamaica has been agitating for twenty years 
for a local cement factory. There is no reason why Jamaica should 
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not produce its own cement, but up till now no such factory has been 
established. Many expert advisers have commented on the possible 
use of local stones, clay, sand, timber, as building materials, but 
there are as yet only the veriest beginnings of any real development 
in this direction. Processing industries are a second example of the 
sort of development which is clearly feasible. Why should Nigeria, 
for example, send its oil seeds to Britain to be manufactured into 
soap? Is there any reason why a soap factory should not be estab- 
lished on the spot? There are, I believe, already some small 
beginnings in this direction, but they are still on a very modest scale. 
Textiles, clothing, household articles of all sorts, could certainly be 
manufactured locally. Tin and aluminium foil could be imported 
and processed into cooking utensils which would suit local taste. 
One could multiply at length the range of these possible industries, 
all of which would probably be able to sell their products more 
cheaply than if they were produced thousands of miles away, 
involving the transport of the raw materials in one direction and the 
transport of the finished article in the other—not to mention the 
present higher labour costs in the industrial countries. 


The fourth line of production is mining. In some colonies the 
mines are already the greatest source of wealth, but this wealth has 
been exploited in the interests of the capitalist owners in Britain. 
The profits have been drawn away from the colonies and distributed 
to dividend holders abroad. Royalties may be paid to chartered 
companies in Britain, and only a small fraction of the wealth of the 
mines has been retained in the colony either in the form of taxation. 
or of wages to the native mine workers. It is not easy to see exactly 
how mines should be financed. Governments are not always the best 
agents to undertake the preliminary explorations and risks involved 
in developing mines, but it must surely be admitted that there is 
something radically wrong in the present system whereby an over- 
whelming proportion of the mineral wealth of colonies is drawn away 
from the colony and paid out to people living thousands of miles 
away. Either the mines must be nationalised outright or there must 
be a greatly increased taxation of mine profits. In the Union of South 
Africa a quarter of the whole revenue of the country comes from the 
gold mines; there is no reason why at least that proportion of the 
revenue of other colonial mining companies should not be kept in the 
colony by direct taxation. Personally I believe that an out-and-out 
nationalisation of the mines would be a still better method. 


If these four lines of development are to be pursued the first thing 
that will be necessary is an ample capital supply on the hands of the 
colonial government. Progress will be quite impossible if colonial 
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finance continues on the lines that it has done in the past. Our 
methods of colonial finance have been one of the most unsatis- 
- factory features of our colonial policy. Colonies could acquire 
capital either by the investment of private capital from abroad, in 
which case the investors almost always lived abroad themselves and 
_ drew their profits out of the colonies; or else investment took the 

shape of Government loans. “Almost the whole of the public 
**development’’ of the colonies has depended on these Government 
loans, as the small local revenue that could be raised through taxa- 
tion has rarely been more than sufficient to cover minimum current 
needs. The Government loans had very distinct disadvantages. They 
were raised at fixed interest rates which had to be met annually, 
whatever the state of prosperity or depression in the colony, so that 
there are instances on record of as much as one-third of local 
revenue being used in a depression year in the payment of overseas 
interest and debt service. Many of these loans were raised, too, at 
high rates of interest in the early years after the war, when money 
was particularly dear. These high rates still obtain in spite of the 
fact that interest rates in general have fallen very considerably since 
that time. Conversion of the loans to lower rates has either not been 
technically possible or considered desirable. 


Our old idea of colonial finance was that every colony should be a 
self-supporting unit, paying for its current needs from local revenue 
and financing its development by ordinary commercial loans. This is 
an impossible policy. It is equivalent to telling an English rural 
county that all its public services must be paid out of its own taxes 
or else it must raise a loan at 5 per cent in London. Had such a 
method applied in England, large parts of this country might still 
have been extraordinarily backward and would certainly have lagged 
behind the richer parts of the country to an alarming degree. But 
this is the principle which has been applied to the colonies. Even 
today when we are being told about the remission of colonial 
debt under the 1940 Colonial Development and Welfare Act we 
do not often realise that this applies only to certain small debts 
owing to the British Treasury. The great bulk of colonial debts 
(over £100,000,000) which were raised commercially in London, 
still continue unremitted and requiring the same high rates of interest . 
which were being charged when the loans were first raised perhaps 
20 years ago. , 


In the future we will have to adopt a different approach. Capital 
will have to be granted freely to the colonies. I do not wish to suggest 
by this that Britain must remain indefinitely in some sort of paternal 
relationship to the colonies. When we ask for free capital grants we 
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must be careful that this is not bound up with the retention in our 
own hands of power over the affairs of the colonies. That would not 
be a very happy future for the colonial peoples. This capital must be 
made available to the colonial Governments which we al] hope will 
be more and more in the hands of the colonial peoples themselves in 
the years immediately to come. The colonial peoples through their 
Governments must be the arbiters of how this capital is to be spent. 
Our checks and controls should be remote and no more than super- 
visory if the right relationship is to develop between us and the 
people in the colonies. 


The main purpose to which this capital must go is to build up 
local public services. It is impossible to develop the economic life of 
a country if there are inadequate roads, insufficient transport, bad 
school and hospital services, and no markets. For at least 25 years we 
will have to help in the financing of these and all the other essential 
public services. The £5,000,000 a year authorised by the Colonial 
Development Act is a first step, but only a very small first step. It is 
obviously insufficient spread over a dependent Empire of the size 
of ours. | 


Public services are the basic foundation: on which the rest of the 
life of a country is built. Once they exist then it becomes possible for 
industry and agriculture to forge ahead on rational and progressive 
lines. How is the development of industry to be financed, assuming 
that the basic public services are made available? The last thing we 
would want is for capital granted to the colonial Governments to be. 
handed over to private capitalists in the colonies for them to repeat 
the errors we have suffered from so bitterly in Europe and America. 
It would be far more desirable if the colonial Governments could 
establish industries themselves. They have had in the past depart- 
ments of agriculture, but they have not had departments of industry. 
Industry may be in the future just as important-in colonial economics 
as agriculture, and there are many industries which might lend 
themselves to Government development. I mentioned above that 
the people in Jamaica are, at this moment, agitating for a Govern- 
ment cement factory to be set up. The Government, they point out, 
is the largest consumer of cement in the country; it could secure the 
necessary capital; why-should it not, then, organise its own cement 
production and cut out the private profits of manufacturers and 
middlemen? There are already beginnings in this direction. There 
are Government sawmills, and Government rice mills in certain 
colonies, and this development is certainly capable of being pushed 
very much further than yet contemplated. It is true that not all 
industries can be satisfactorily run directly by Government depart- 
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ments. There are certain smaller industries in which a place for the 
small man might still remain. These industries might have their 
future through a great extension of the co-operative movement in 
the colonies. I believe there is a very important future for co- 
operation in backward lands. I have been told by officials with 
many years of experience in the colonies that there are a great 
variety of industries which will lend themselves admirably to co- 
operative development. A ready example is the extraction of oil 
from oil seeds in West Africa. This is an industry which might be 
carried on very effectively if colonial producers were able to acquire 
the necessary presses, but few producers individually have the capital 
for this. Co-operatively, and with some Government help, they 
might, however, develop a very valuable and effective industry. If 
co-operation could be extended it would open up an excellent 
prospect of side-tracking the unsuccessful capitalist methods from 
which we have suffered in this country. Co-operation has also, I 
believe, a great future in agricultural production. 


There are, it is true, certain indications that the British Govern- 
ment is already beginning to consider the economic progress of the 
colonies along some of the lines suggested above. But the approach 
is still very hesitating, with too many reservations and limitations. 
The Colonial Development and Welfare Act is still so small a thing— 
it still savours more of philanthropy than of bold economic planning. 
The development of secondary industries is talked about a great deal 
in. official circles, but the pronouncements usually suggest that the 
first thing to be considered are our own exporting interests. Indus- 
trial development of the colonies is all very well, it is suggested, so 
long as it does not compete with our own industries. The Govern- 
ment has not yet got to the stage of proclaiming that the colonies 
must have a broad-based economic life, even though this may affect 
British exports. Their view is still the short-run view. They do not 
yet appreciate that in the long run if the colonies are rich and 
prosperous Britain must benefit from that, too. The clash between 
British interests and the interests of the colonies is bound to come. 
There are vested interests in this country which will not easily give 
way. It may be that as long as these vested interests continue to bear 
the influence they have today we will never get any real development 
in the colonies. It may be that the necessary pre-requisite for 
colonial development is a change in the British economic structure. 
In the meantime, however, we have to take what steps we can within 
the present framework, and lay our plans so that we are ready to 
meet any new situation which the rapid flow of events in the world 
today may suddenly bring about. 
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DR. W. ARTHUR LEWIS 


I WELCOME this opportunity of talking to you about the position of 
the colonies in the general international economic settlement. 
Normally, when I speak at conferences it is to persons who are 
primarily interested in the internal problems of colonies, in the 
relations between the people and their governments, the relations 
between employers and employed, and so on; but today the problem 
is external relations. You are planning the economic relations 
between the different parts of the world after the war, and you are 
asking me to consider where the colonies come in. 


I have had great difficulty in deciding where to begin. The part 
the colonies will play will depend on the international framework 
after the war. If international economic relations are on the basis of 
free trade, there will be one body of consequences for the colonies; 
if not, the consequences will be different. It would take too long to 
speculate on all the arrangements we may have. I therefore thought 
I might start by taking one of the clauses of the Atlantic Charter, 
which is relevant and which raises certain problems in my mind. 
The clause is No. 4, which says: 


‘*They will endeavour, with due respect for their existing 
obligations, to further enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and 
to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.’’ : 
*“Access on equal terms’’—just what does that mean? In their - 

widest sense the words ‘‘on equal terms’’ in relation to the trade of 
the world may mean free trade. In a narrower sense they may mean 
that countries will be allowed to have tariffs for protective purposes, 
but that no discriminatory tariffs will be allowed—they must treat 
all other nations alike. If they mean that, they mean the end of 
Imperial Preference. But clause 4 nevertheless has the phrase ‘‘ with 
due respect to their existing obligations,’’ which, if interpreted 
strictly, means that nobody need alter his present policy, and makes 
a mockery of the whole clause. ; 


Let us consider, however, what would be the consequence to the 
colonies if this clause were interpreted to mean the end of Imperial | 
Preference. On the one side of the balance sheet the colonies will, of 
course, gain. The United Kingdom will no longer have a preference 
in their markets. The Japanese may capture the textile markets of - 
the Eastern colonies and sell cheap bicycles in Africa. The West 
Indies, instead of buying expensive goods from the United Kingdom, 
may buy cheaper goods from the United States. On the other side 
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of the balance sheet, the colonies lose their preference in British 
markets. The net result is a gain for some, a loss for others. Sugar 
colonies—the West Indies, Fiji and the others—have gained from 
their preference in the British market more than they have lost from 
the preference they give to British industry. Not so the Gold 
Coast; it does not depend upon Imperial Preference and it is con- 
‘ceivable that the Gold Coast loses from Imperial Preference rather 
than gains. Similarly with Malaya—it is more than likely to have 
been losing from Imperial Preference than gaining. 


Where colonies gain from the existing arrangements the end of 
Imperial Preference would be a distinct economic loss except under 
two conditions. The first condition is that if Imperial Preference 
were part of the general freeing of trade in the widest sense they 
might not lose. Take the sugar colonies. What makes Imperial 
Preference necessary to these colonies is the fact that they are 
compelled to compete with the beet sugar producers, who are 
heavily subsidised and protected in this country and in Europe. If 
we were to have an end to Imperial Preference, but not an end to the 
subsidies, that would mean the ruin of their trade. But if there were 
complete free trade in sugar, including the end of subsidies and of 
protection, the sugar colonies could hold their own without Imperial 
Preference. The second condition is that if Imperial Preference dis- 
appears, but we are left with beet subsidies and protection, the 
colonies concerned might be compensated by a subsidy. This 
suggestion applies more widely than to the sugar issue. At the 
moment all sorts of countries have made commitments to other 
countries which involve restrictions on international trade. If we 
are to ask for complete free trade at the end of the war, that will 
mean that certain countries may lose, and if we want to get them to 
consent to any such arrangement, then we must have some system 
for compensating those countries which would lose if free trade were 
general. It applies certainly to the sugar colonies if there is not to be 
‘an end to the beet sugar subsidies. 


Perhaps we are not going to have free trade at the end of the war. 
Perhaps we shall have regional arrangements rather than a system of 
general free trade. Then one possibility will be that the British 
Empire will be one of the regional units within which there is free 
trade, but outside which there is not free trade. Then one must ask: 
**How would this affect the colonies?’’ The trouble is that the 
Empire sprawls all over the world, and there is no natural economic 
bond between the component parts. The West Indies’ geographical 
and economic relations make it more a part of the American system 
than of any British imperial system. Malaya is more largely bound 
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up with the United States than with the United Kingdom, because 
the United States automobile industry is the major market for its 
rubber and tin. The Eastern colonies in general may after the war be 
much more a part of some economic unit which includes Japan and 
China and the rest of the Pacific—they are in no natural sense 
economically orientated towards Great Britain. At the moment no 
colony is allowed to enter into trade agreements on its own with 
foreign nations outside the British Empire. Ever since the American 
War of Independence in the eighteenth century there have been 
quarrels between the West Indies and the United Kingdom because 
these colonies have wanted to enter into trade agreements with the 
United States and the British Government has put its foot down. It 
might be desirable at the end of the war for the colonies to make 
agreements with countries outside the British Empire, and those 
agreements might involve discrimination against Britain. What is to 
be the attitude of the British Empire to any such development? Are 
we to take it for granted that if we are going to have, not free trade, 
but various regional unions, then the colonies must necessarily be 
linked up with the British economic union? Or are we to contemplate 
that the colonies are to be allowed to go their own way and make 
their own arrangements? If this is to be so, what kind of political 
consequences will follow? Can freedom to discriminate against 
British goods go hand in hand with government by the Colonial 
Office in Downing Street? Or, if colonial status is to be retained, 
must the colonies be redistributed, the Eastern ones going to some 
international Eastern authority, and so on? 


Turning from that, there is another. point which troubles me 
whenever freedom of trade is under discussion. Ever since the last 
war we have been building up controls over raw materials. We have 
controls for sugar, for rubber, for copper and tin and so on— 
international controls which fix quotas for all the producing coun- 
tries. What is the effect of these international controls? Take, for 
instance, the sugar scheme. The basic problem is that it is much 
cheaper to produce sugar in the tropics than it is in the temperate 
zones, but the effect of the sugar scheme is to continue production of 
sugar in the temperate zones and to restrict it in the tropics. Take 
copper—the purpose of the copper scheme is to prevent tropical 
development with low costs in the interest of the high-cost copper 
producers in the United States. Meat is another example. Take the 
case of Kenya—the agricultural experts there have asserted that the 
colony must have a mixed agriculture, and if this is to occur, there 
must be a market for live stock products. Three or four years ago a 
firm came forward prepared to establish cold stores and develop 
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chilled beef exports to the United Kingdom, but the Board of Trade 
said that that was impossible: we have an agreement by which the 
British market is closed for the benefit of the Australian, New 
Zealand, English and Argentine producers. Consequently Kenya 
is unable to develop live stock, and its agriculture remains on a 
precarious basis. 


Many of us have a socialist bias. The idea of international 
planning of raw materials sounds attractive. I want you to realise 
what it means to producers. The planning of raw materials has 
always meant that established producers are to have their markets 
protected against new-comers. It is the tropics that are the new- 
comers trying to establish markets, and it is the tropics which are 
being kept out by the international planning of raw materials. You 
may say that this problem can be got over by proper planning 
boards which will make due allowance for the tropics. But I doubt 
this. When it comes to a fight between the established producers, 
between the representatives of the United Kingdom and of the 
U.S.A. on the one hand and the new-comers in the tropics on the 
other hand, it is always the former who win the battle, for the board 
will give in to the people who can make the most political noise, 
rather than get ‘itself into hot water on behalf of inarticulate tropical 
producers. Even impartial officials have to think in terms of the 
political pressure that can be exerted against them rather than of 
economy cost or abstract justice. It seems to me that the sort of line 
which we have been following for the last twenty years in the inter- 
national trade in raw materials has had this result—that sooner or 
later we were coming to the point where no colony would be able to 
develop any new industry because it would always have to come to 
some board representing the established producers which said: 
**There is just no room for you.’’ It sounds very nice and socialistic 
to organise the trade in raw materials so as to end the chaotic 
position which has been going on, but are we sure we want any 
schemes the effect of which is to throttle the economic development 
of the colonies? 


You may say that these international controls don’t always 
involve a battle between the home and tropical producers. ‘‘Surely,’’ 
you say, ‘‘it is in the interests of colonial producers of rubber (a 
wholly tropical product) that they should have a scheme which tends 
to stabilise the price of rubber and, secondly, by reducing the output 
of rubber to increase the income of the producers?’’ Take the first 
point—that the effect of these schemes is to stabilise prices. This is 
only true within certain limits. But even in so far as it is true, will we 
need such schemes after the war for this purpose? The plans you are 
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preparing for the economic future of the world include plans for 
controlling the trade cycle. Fluctuations in copper and rubber 
prices are not a cause, but a result of the trade cycle. Presumably at 
the end of the war Governments will make it their business, by an 
adequate monetary policy to prevent the rise and fall of prices of the 
kind we have known in the past. There will then be no case for 
international restriction schemes as a method of ironing out fluctua- 
tions in prices of raw materials. That will be looked after by looking 
after the trade cycle. The second argument is that these schemes, by 
reducing output, raise prices and therefore increase the income of 
colonial producers. But they only increase the income of certain 
colonial producers. In effect you create certain privileged groups in 
each colony. They increase the wages of those workers who happen 
to remain on the rubber or sugar plantations, but what about the 
workers who are dismissed as a consequence of the reduction of 
output? The scheme creates privileged positions. Some producers 
are better off, but the other people who are locked out are in a worse 
position than they would otherwise have been. 


This applies inside each colony, and, as I’ve already observed, as 
between one colony already established in the trade and another 
anxious to develop its resources. Restriction schemes are bad, too, 
for other reasons. They are bad because it is silly in a poverty 
stricken world to prevent people from producing things when they 
have nothing better to do. And especially bad for the tropics, 
because what the inhabitants of those backward areas need more 
than almost anything else is to enter the stream of world intercourse . 
and to learn new commercial techniques. Restriction schemes are a 
menace to their advancement. How, then, are the tropics to be 
saved? For undoubtedly the basic problem is the over-production 
of tropical products. No sooner does any colony discover a new 
product than all the other colonies take it up and the price goes down 
to a level on which no decent standard of living can be maintained. 
The real reason for this is that the opportunities available to colonial 
peoples are so limited. In this world one can prosper only by 
possessing some scarce resources. But there is no scarcity of the 
principal resources they command—land and agricultural skill. The 
world has a superabundance of agriculturists. There are, on the 
other hand, few industrialists and only a limited amount of industrial 
equipment. Hence, it is not strange that the standard of living of 
industrialists is so high relatively to that of agriculturists. The. 
problem for the colonies, therefore, is that the number of indus- 
trialists should be increased relatively to the number of agricultural 
producers. In consequence it is important to develop inside the 
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colonies industries which will relieve the strain on agricultural 
production and make it unnecessary for the colonies to devote all 
their resources to agricultural production, with consequent low 
prices. I say ‘‘develop inside the colonies,’’ but this is not strictly 
accurate. What is necessary is not so much that industries should be 
started inside the colonies, as that there should be new industries 
somewhere, so as to alter the balance between industry and agri- 
culture. From the point of view of the effect on relative prices of 
industrial and agricultural products, and of relative standards of 
living, it matters not where the new industries are started. If after 
* the war industry is developed in China and in the Far East generally, 
in South America and in Russia, this development will in itself so 
alter the balance and provide such a market for the colonies that the 
industrialisation of the colonies will cease to be a matter of great 
urgency. If, therefore, that is a possible solution, then it is not 
necessary to proceed so urgently with the industrialisation of the 
colonies, but if that is not a possible solution, then it is important 
that the industrial resources of the colonies should be developed. 


That brings me to another problem of free trade. A. backward 
country cannot be rapidly industrialised under normal free trade 
conditions. Infant industries need active assistance of one kind or 
another, by the provision of sources of power, by the provision of 
cheap transport, and so on. It may be necessary to protect the 
industry for five or ten years while it develops itself. It is certainly 
necessary in many cases to protect the industry against predatory 
dumping. Many a colony has found when, for example, it has set up 
a soap factory that a great combine has simply proceeded to dump 
it out of existence. This means that colonies desiring to industrialise - 
cannot be interested in free trade—they are interested in maintaining 
for themselves the right to protect infant industries, at any rate for 
some years to come. That raises other problems. It is obviously 
undesirable that each little colony should have the right to protect 
all its industries. How is this to be dealt with? If the world is to be 
split up into regional economic units, within each region, colonies 
can consult each other and neighbouring countries to decide what 
industries shall be protected and where. But if we are going to have 
a world with Imperial Preference, that means bargains between the 
colonies on the one hand and Great Britain and the Dominions on 
the other. Here again we come up against the political problem; for 
some kind of machinery will be needed which will prevent the 
development of undesirable industries in the colonies, but which 
will also do that without undue bias in favour of manufacturers in 
the United Kingdom. 
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This discussion also brings us to another problem of free trade. 
Industrial development in a backward country seems to involve the 
creation of monopolies, since when a new industry is being esta- 
blished monopolistic concessions of one sort or another have 
frequently to be given to particular people. This element of mono- 
poly is well in line with the general economic structure of the 
colonies. Colonial economics are not ‘‘free.’’ On all sides the 
native finds himself up against a combine of one sort or another. 
Mines, for example, are in the hands of a few closely-linked interests, 
agricultural products pass through the hands of giant combines, and 
so on. How are we to deal with this situation? Some of us point to 
the necessity of organising trade unionism in the colonies, but that 
is a slow process and is not in itself a complete answer to the pro- 
blem. We talk, too, of the need for developing co-operative associa- 
tions, but that again is a long and difficult process. In the last 
analysis the most important check on monopoly must be provided 
by the colonial governments themselves in one way or another, 
whether by decent industrial legislation, by taxation, by controlling 
the profits of concerns, or by operating the industries themselves. 
But checks on colonial enterprises are unfortunately checks on 
colonial enterprise. Anything you do to control investment or limit 
its profits necessarily tends to discourage investment, and therefore 
the development of the colonies. Nevertheless, checks are essential, 
but who is to impose them? Who is the Government? To the native 
the monopolist is European and the Government also is European. 
He is not certain in his mind that all Europeans are not the same. 
For him to be satisfied he must feel that he has adequate control over 
his own government and is able to use it to protect himself from 
exploitation. We cannot divorce the economic from the political 
problems. But the latter | have to leave to Mr. Creech Jones. 


My time is up, and I must thank you for your patient hearing. I 
have not been able to offer you cut and dried solutions, as I do not 
myself know what are the answers to all these problems. I can only 
hope that what I have said has served to provoke a discussion which 
may help us all to understand these difficult questions a little better. 
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THE POLITICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
ISSUES 


PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH 


THE subject with which we are to deal embraces the two parts of the 
question—what could be done now, and the larger issue—what 
should be the future system of government and constitution in the 
Colonial Empire? I want to say a few things about the second 
aspect—the future development of government in the colonies. 

The colonies are not a homogeneous set of territories in the same 
state of development. But broadly the aim which we would all 
endorse is that the peoples in these countries should be self-governing 
as soon as possible. Their dependence in government and in ad- 
ministration should be regarded as a purely transitory condition, 
brought about by the people being educationally and economically 
backward. We wish to get rid of that position and allow the people 
to direct their own affairs, just as the peoples of Europe do. There is 
a different stage of development in the British colonies; a few have 
almost reached the state today of being self-governing, e.g. Ceylon, 
Malta; and a number of West Indian and West African territories 
have been advancing towards that goal. One of our friends from the 
West Indies was telling me that the great trouble there is commis- 
sions. My experience in Palestine also was that we were constantly 
suffering from commissions. However, there has been as a result of 
commissions in the West Indies a recent development of constitu- 
tional and representative government. There may grow a general 
agreement for a movement for linking up the governments of those 
small separate colonies in one larger government, so that they would 
not be saddled with the heavy cost of the apparatus of separate 
administrations. We may look to the influence of the federal idea— 
possibly through the new interest of America in the West Indies— 
being developed in the West Indian colonies, which could be 
federated into one self-governing whole. 


The part of the world which is still the most backward—economi- 
cally, constitutionally and politically—is tropical Africa, although 
different areas of Africa are in varying stages of development. But 
we need a big advance on the political and constitutional, as well 
as the economic, side, and there are different views as to how that is 
best secured. I looked up the other day the report of the committee 
promoted by the National Peace Council in 1935 on the colonial 
question. Then the point of agreement was that the mandate 

system which was introduced after the last war did mark an ad- 
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vance, and that it ought to be extended to all British colonies. It 
was certainly unfortunate that the idea of recognising the administra- _ 
tion of backward peoples as a trust for civilisation and making the 
trustee responsible to an international body was restricted just to 
those territories which had been under German rule. In British, 
French and Belgian colonies that system was not introduced; and 
the imperial governments remained in complete control, without 
being responsible to any outside body and without having to give an 
account of their stewardship. General recognition had been reached 
that the least change which should be made in the colonial system is 
that the principle of an international trust and an international 
body to supervise administration should be extended to governments 
of all territories and peoples which are not yet ready for complete 
independence. 


In these last years, however, conditions have advanced so far that 
one may expect a bigger leap forward than the extension of the 
mandate system. If regional federations or unions of peoples are 
formed in large parts of the world, there is much to say for bringing 
the administration of territories, which were under the government of 
one or other of the members of those regional unions, under the 
federal body. Different peoples can each make a contribution and 
take a part in helping the development of the native peoples. It is 
still an outstanding characteristic of the British colonies that the 
peoples are in a state of backwardness. We cannot look with pride 
on our Colonial Empire when we remember we have been responsible 
for the government of some of these people for three hundred years 
or more. We flatter ourselves unjustifiably about the superiority of 
British colonial administration over that of other peoples. The 
Dutch in Java have made a much better job of it than we have in 
Africa, making the native peoples one with themselves. 


The immediate and primary aim in any political and constitutional 
development is to help these peoples towards full self-government. 
Indirect rule, under which a certain part of the government is left to 
the native peoples, is restricted, and amounts to not much more than 
local government. The peoples of Africa should be enabled as 
rapidly as possible to take control of the whole policy in their 
country. The colour bar should be entirely abolished; and native 
heads should be appointed to the higher executive posts as they are 
already in French and Dutch colonies. 

‘Another thing that is required immediately is a vast development 
of education. It is in that respect that the English record is least 
satisfactory. The limited amount of education which we provide is 
most inadequate, and there must be a radical change. The tradi- 
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tional culture of the people must be preserved, while at the same 
time a number of their young men are fitted to cope with the 
problems of the modern world. Higher education must be brought, 
therefore, into relation with our academic institutions. 


To secure a genuine acceptance on the part of the federal body of 
the trust to enable the peoples to take over responsibility for their 
own administration as rapidly as possible, there should be an annual 
report and examination of the work of the federal colonial adminis- 
tration to and by an international body, on the lines of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League, but with fuller powers than 
have hitherto been conferred on that commission. The commission 
should be entitled to go out on the spot to any colony where things 
seem to be backward and look into conditions themselves. 


Some may think that it is desirable to try a genuinely international 
form of government in countries which are the least advanced. 
Where a colonial country is already developed towards self-govern- 
ment, it might be unwise to introduce a new form of administration; 
but in those parts of Africa and Polynesia where the people are less 
developed it might be good to try out an international administra- 
tion. What stands out when one looks at the reports of the British 
colonies is the great lack of personnel for some of the essential 
social services—medical and agricultural. There are not in our 
country, or any single country, the men able and willing to go out 
for these services. But in other countries which have a superfluity of 
people of scientific ability you could recruit people for these services. 
If colonial administration was made an international responsibility, 
we might get a more rapid development of the peoples to a condition 
in which they were fit for self-government. 


There is also the need of greater financial help. The backward 
peoples need the largest and most generous help from the more 
forward and developed peoples; and it is obvious that that has not 
_ been given—perhaps less by our country than other colonial Powers. 
Belgium, France and Holland have given more generously in the way 
of financial aid. We have made a step forward during the war; 
though the increase of the Colonial Development Fund from one to 
five millions a year has not meant, so far, that the Government has 
spent the five millions. In a decent world order you would have 
international assistance for the financing of colonial development. 
That does not mean international loans, because, as was pointed out 
by Dr. Hinden, to enable these countries to develop public services 
healthily, the assistance must be given not on an ordinary economic 
market basis, but as a contribution to their well-being. That measure 
of help would be obtained more easily if the government of colonies 
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were placed under an international or federal body, which might be 
able to combine with the international scientific foundations, such 
as Rockefeller or Carnegie, that already give bountiful gifts for the 
improvement of conditions in backward regions of the world. 


A. CREECH JONES 


I AM to address you on the problem of political development in the 
colonial Empire in the light of the situation as it exists today and the 
probable situation when this war is over—when a peace settlement is 
being discussed. I will try to link up what I have to say with the 
discussion this morning. Lord Moyne recently described our 
colonies as ‘‘neglected estates.’’ It is clear that political freedom 
has little meaning until the colonial peoples have obtained some 
measure of freedom from the very grave social and economic 
disabilities which afflict them. Their struggle is as much an effort 
to free themselves from poverty, disease and ignorance as it is 
to destroy political domination and imperialism in the narrow 
meaning of that term. Political life becomes almost impossible until - 
the basic needs of living have been found. I do not suggest that the 
struggle for freedom can be dissociated from the physical and 
material well-being of the colonial peoples, that political develop- 
ment is unrelated to social and economic progress. I welcome the 
new: emphasis on social and economic development in colonial 
territories. But I see no antithesis between bread and the vote. 
Lord Hailey warned us recently that he hoped we should not be 
charged by the colonial peoples of having given them the vote when 
they asked for bread. All I know is that people get ‘‘bread’’ when 
they are able to exercise a political nuisance value. Therefore it is im- 
portant that while we are trying to build up the social and material 
life of a dependency the colonial people should be trained, educated 
and helped to take control of their own political destiny. 


We have held too narrow a conception of the purpose of colonial 
administration. The old liberal colonial doctrines, important and 
valuable as they are, have stressed political issues and left social and 
economic policy to look after itself. Social welfare has assumed - 
importance rather late; we have only comparatively recently become 
aware of the need for comprehensive social services, public health, 
and sound local government. In this country only during the last 
century and since have we ourselves appreciated the importance of 
control over economic development and of community provision in 
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respect to social welfare. It is natural, then, that in colonial policy 
less stress has been put on social and economic policy than on 
political freedom and civil liberty. Nevertheless, it is curious, 
looking at political development in the colonial empire, to observe 
that political democracy seemed a sound enough doctrine for white 
communities to practise, but of little application in respect to the 
coloured peoples under our control. Of course, a degree of political 
development has resulted from the forcing of our hands. In the 
Rhodesias today ample provision exists for the expression of the 
political views and needs of the white population, but scarcely any 
facilities exist for the expression of black opinion in the higher 
controls.. 


Very high conceptions of political liberty and responsible self- 
government have been proclaimed for our dependencies by colonial 
Ministers of State. For 100 years our colours have been nailed to 
the mast. We stand for the basic equality of all men, irrespective of 
creed and colour; we declare our belief in the common citizenship of 
black and white where races clash; our colonies move, we say, to 
complete self-government. These are our ideals. But, as you know, 
our practice has not equalled our noble liberal sentiments. After the 
American War of Independence we assumed that it was inherently 
right that white colonial communities should govern themselves, 
although we were doubtful that coloured communities were capable 
of understanding and practising the art of self-government. Thus 
you see in the Rhodesias and Kenya classic examples where white 
minorities almost alone influence matters in the government of these 
African territories. In Southern Rhodesia an African may qualify 
for the franchise, but the disabilities are such that less than forty are 
on the franchise roll of the colony. In Northern Rhodesia, only 
recently, I asked when the Government was increasing white 
representation from seven to eight seats in the Legislative 
Council that -native indirect representation should enjoy at 
least two seats. My request was refused. So it often happens 
that while we are anxious to respect certain democratic principles in 
respect to the white settler population we fail to guarantee proper 
political safeguards for the indigenous colonial people. This is also 
reflected in the social, industrial and civil status of these people in 
their own country. Too often, if we do not discriminate by legal 
enactment, we do so by administrative action, and grave disabilities 
afflict the people we call our wards as a consequence. Already in 
both the Rhodesias there is a strong colour bar. The policy of the 
southern territory is openly declared as native segregation. We have 
condoned the practice of a theory politely called ‘‘ parallel develop- 
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ment,’’ and the local government takes care that the ultimate 
destinies of the colony are in the hands of the white people. The 
African may have native councils and advisory functions, but their 
real responsibilities are permanently restricted. 


Our Chairman referred to the West Indies and the claim made by 
the popular movements there for more representative government 
and other political and constitutional reforms. I fear that here again 
the Colonial Office approach could be more courageous. We admit 
that the present situation is indefensible. The Royal Commission 
felt that reform was overdue. Yet we play with political reform 
as if the local inhabitants must never enjoy any real responsibility in 
their own government. In the case of Jamaica we made an offer last 
year, admirable so far as it went in extending the franchise to all 
adults, but we made no beginning of responsible government. 
Trinidad and British Guiana have recently had their constitutions 
amended without conceding genuinely representative government. 
It is true that franchise committees are at work to consider wide 
amendments, but the lessons of history ought surely to have taught 
us how impossible a machine a legislative council is if it can merely 
block and criticise because it has no responsibility in executive 
authority. In the West Indies we must urge that, not only should 
there be a widening out of the franchise, but also a steady progress 
in responsibility by the people for the work of government. 


One of the great problems in Africa is, of course, how to replace 
the political and economic domination of Africans by alien peoples 
by a system which is flexible and based on popular understanding 
and consent. There is, perhaps, a process of disintegration going on 
in respect to the form and content of the old imperialism most 
progressive people for decades have denounced. It has always 
seemed to me to be fundamental and axiomatic in any thought about 
colonial development that the colonial people should be sovereign 
in their own territory, that they should possess their own lands and ° 
natural resources, and that all other claims, whether in power 
politics or economics, should be subordinate to this. It is interesting 
to note our declarations, or those we have subscribed to, about the 
inherent rights of the colonial peoples themselves. They have gone 
some way towards recognising the evil of political domination. You 
will recall the classic declaration of President Wilson in 1917 that 
the colonial peoples must not be bartered from sovereignty to 
sovereignty, as if they were chattels. You remember the Covenant 
of the League which included the international recognition of the 
principle that peoples not able to stand by themselves in the modern 
world were the sacred trust of civilization, and that the nations 
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holding mandates were holding a trusteeship for the colonial peoples 
concerned. We laid down certain rules of administration in the 
mandates: freedom of worship, respect for native institutions, proper 
conditions for the self-development of the peoples, so that they may 
move to self-government, submission of reports on administration 
to an international authority, and so on. And since that time we have 
declared our views that native interests must be paramount if such 
interests clash with other interests. That absolute doctrine has been 
modified perhaps by the dual mandate, but we make clear always 
that we are trustees, anxious for developing and building up the 
dependencies and concerned with the well-being of their inhabitants. 


I have already said that in many colonial areas Britain does not 
live up to the standards professed. There are land policies, segrega- 
tion policies, colour bars, all contrary to the noble liberal sentiments 
I have just mentioned. We expose ourselves to hypocrisy for 
sheltering many of our practices behind our high-principled declara- 
tions. The war may help to clarify things, for it has brought in its 
train many changes to the colonies, both internally and in external 
relationships. Our nation is party to the Atlantic Charter, calling 
for the freedom of all peoples of all the lands and their economic 
freedom and social security. Mr. Churchill may tell us that the 
colonial peoples are covered by our declarations to them and are not 
intended to be specifically covered by the Charter, but already 
Africans are asserting that this declaration, supported by powerful 
nations such as America and Russia, cannot and must not be set on 
one side as inapplicable to them, particularly when they are making 
their contribution in wealth and life to the general cause of freedom 
in this war. And this war has also resulted in most colonies giving 
more attention to their own economic needs, better balanced 
economies, more rational economic organisation, a greater drive to 
self-sufficiency. Dependencies of Britain in big geographical areas 
have come together to discuss their common problems—particularly 
their economic and strategic ones. That consultation and co-opera- 
tion have been extended to the governments of colonies controlled 
by nations which in Europe have been overrun. Problems have been 
tackled with the Belgians, Free French and Dutch. It clearly emerges 
that the local colonial governments as well as the peoples concerned 
are learning that, if the issue of this war is freedom and decency, 
social and economic progress depend on a far greater amount of 
planned control and co-operation between them than ears have been 
prepared for in the past. 


I don’t want to suggest that all our colonies are ‘‘nationally’’ 
minded or have developed within their frontiers a common tradition 
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and way of life or a ‘‘national’’ consciousness. They are often 
arbitrary and somewhat unreal entities. In some instances the 
people are not knit together as one people at all; they are made up of 
miscellaneous groups with no common social or economic interests. 
Their boundaries are often artificially drawn. And it will take 
a long time for anything like a nation to develop. But we are living 
in a rapidly changing world and changes and events move rapidly in 
respect to the British Empire as in other parts of the world. The fact 
that Africans, for instance, are frequently moving from one region to 
another as a result of the rise of industry, mining, plantation labour, 
wage earning and cash economies, that transport and roads are 
developing, and that the native communities are being disturbed by 
the new influences and demands, all are factors producing a major 
effect on the changing outlook of these peoples. Many of the young 
people have already had the advantages of education. Often they 
have not been absorbed into the economic and political life of the 
colonial communities, and the men have agitated for change and the 
breaking down of old customs and habits. A process of social 
change is going on as the impact of modern civilization grows 
increasingly strong. : 


We have therefore disturbed thé indigenous colonial peoples to their 
roots. In vast areas we have restored order and adjusted law for the 
better, but trade and the alterations of authority and economic life 
have resisted new political arrangements to cope with these changes. 
In political developmentin parts of Africa and Asia we havetried to work 
- through traditional institutions. I exclude from my talk this after- 
noon consideration of the political structure and colonial administra- - 
tion of Malaya, but in respect to Africa, where more than four-fifths 
of the British colonial empire is situated, we have used, alongside the 
central legislative authorities to advise the Government, the existing 
native councils and authorities, and where they have not existed we 
have created them. What is called indirect rule is really the applica- 
tion of the principle that local government should be developed 
through the traditional tribal institutions under the supervision and 
direction of the alien government. But if native institutions are to 
give results and play their part in an expanding local government, 
they must be adaptable, flexible and responsive to the needs of the 
time. They must not buttress outworn custom, destroy initiative, 
solidify chiefly conservatism, exclude educated youth and oppose 
democratic forces. They must be able to stand the new and varied 
needs now associated with the functions of government and com- 
munity provision. They must be democratic and capable of adjust- 
ment when necessary, so that they absorb into their service the 
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educated men and women from the schools and colleges just as they 
must encourage the absorption of their people into the expanding 
machinery of government, professions, small and large industries 
and general economic life. ss 


We have resolved that the colonial peoples shall move to self- 
government. We have taught and are teaching these peoples to 
believe in representative institutions and in practical political 
democracy. They are not all ready for it, but it is the form 
of government their educated sons have seen practised in Britain. 
It is our ideal and it becomes, among the educated sections, theirs. 
We cannot hope that the African will be content with traditional 
institutions adapted for a society out of which change has forced 
his people to move. These institutions must be fundamentally 
adapted for the greater purposes of government. He will not be 
content to be governed authoritatively. And he will not be satisfied 
unless -his political institutions lead right to the heart of central 
executive government in his country, nor will he endure, in those 
dependencies where white settlement has firmly established itself, 
native political institutions limited in responsibility and subordinate 
in political status to the political arrangements of the white people. 
He must move to the exercise of the rights in central government and 
be of no less political status, responsibility and citizenship than the 
white settler. Parallel institutions must be made to meet somewhere; 
there seems little disposition in Kenya or the Rhodesias that they 
shall ever meet. I was glad to hear Lord Moyne a few weeks ago 
pronounce against this system of parallel ‘‘civilisation’’ for white 
and black. What we must work for is common citizenship in a 
common civilization. 


There are a few other points about political development that ought 
to be made. We have given far too little attention to municipal govern- 
ment and to the importance of local government and its services 
in obtaining the co-operation of the people in the work that govern- 
ment has to do. The time is ripe for a complete overhaul of municipal 
arrangements in West Africa as in the West Indies. There is need 
also of looking afresh at the types of legislative council and central 
executive authorities we have established everywhere, and testing 
whether these somewhat crude and outworn political institutions 
are able to meet the needs of government at the present time—the | 
heavy responsibility of planned economic progress and social 
welfare. In many colonies, in any case, they are hopelessly unre- 
presentative, with methods of appointment which scarcely accord 
with our declared democratic sympathies. It is imperative that the 
peoples governed should be directly, or if that is not practicable, 
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indirectly, represented more on all government bodies, executive 
and advisory alike. And the doors to the civil services should be 
more widely opened for Africans to enter. In the Administrative 
section of the Colonial Civil Service there are few Africans, and even 
in the local services the number is still comparatively small in the 
responsible positions. Where there is a fairly large number of well- 
trained and educated indigenous people we should hurry forward 
the process of extending facilities to them for entrance into the 
bureaucracy and other machinery in local, regional and central 
government. There is, of course, need to effect big reforms in our 
colonial civil service, but I cannot deal with that subject today. 


But anyone looking at political development in Africa will note 
other baffling problems, some of which are beginning to assume a 
great.urgency. Some of these problems are concerned with boun- 
daries and groupings. I have already mentioned the somewhat 
arbitrary shaping of some of our colonial areas and the absence of 
cohesion and a common tradition and life. We have noted, too, the 
fact that the people in many African colonies and elsewhere have 
little awareness about the colony they belong to. Modern influences 
and war, however, are producing all kinds of changes, some of which 
I have mentioned—all of which have to be taken into account in 
studying the subject of colonial political advance. Other problems 
relevant at this point have a great bearing on future development. 
The first I will take is the demand in Southern Rhodesia 
that that colony should obtain the amalgamation of the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland; in other words, that the white settler 
government of Southern Rhodesia should annex the protectorates of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Prime Minister of the 
southern area has staked his political life on achieving it. 


To further his project of annexation Sir Godfrey Huggins. has 
recently summoned a conference of the white representatives in the 
legislative councils of the two northern territories, when he proposes ~ 
to shape a constitution and discuss political procedure for the three 
territories I have described. I have described this action in Parlia- 
ment as subversive: constitution making is the prerogative of the. 
British Parliament. The Bledisloe Commission made it clear that in 
present circumstances the respective native policies are so far in 
conflict as to make amalgamation impossible. The white settler and 
mining interests—a small minority—would dominate millions of 
Africans in a black man’s country. I do not think this situation can 
be handled entirely in a negative manner. Sooner or later this 
nettle must be grasped. We want a progressive and dynamic social 
and economic policy in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, a sound 
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native agricultural policy as well as a copper-belt social and indus- 
trial policy. We are doing nowhere nearly enough in these respects. 
Is that, however, a sufficient answer to Southern Rhodesia’s demand 
for a larger political unit in Central Africa? Is our negative reply 
likely to push Southern Rhodesia into the arms of the Union of 
South Africa? Would it be wise to consider some form of confedera- 
tion with treaty safeguards? The whole problem calls for urgent 
thinking. 

Likewise, there is the question of the High Commissioner’s 
territories in South Africa. Is it likely that they can remain much 
longer outside the geographital and economic structure of the 
Union? Will the Union be content to permit us to stabilise the 
present position and leave us to carry out in these protectorates 
what improvements we can and the internal political changes we 
think necessary? I doubt it. But we cannot surrender these terri- 
tories to the Union while they have a radically different conception 
of native policy from Britain. There are other reasons as well for 
not doing so. ; 

East Africa has its problems. The white settlers of Kenya are again 
pressing their claims for political domination and for closer union 
between Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya. There ought to be 
constitutional changes in Kenya to admit of African representa- 
tion, for white influence in the colony is already dominant. The 
three territories are each constituted differently — Uganda is a 
highly-developed African protectorate and Tanganyika is a man- 
dated area building up native authorities. Is it possible or desirable 
to create a kind of federation in this great region of East Africa 
associated perhaps with the other areas of British Tropical Africa 
further south? 

These, then, are a few of the African problems emerging just now 
which brook no great delay. The Union of South Africa is playing 
an important part in the war in Africa and increasingly asserts her 
interest in the problems of the whole continent of Africa. She feels 
she has some responsibility in regard to African political develop- 
ment, particularly because of its bearing on her own defence. She 
desires also to preserve her conception of white paramouncy and 
dominance and she is spreading these ideas into other parts of 
Africa. 

Let us now turn to the West Indies. The principle of federation 
for the British colonies in the Caribbean has long been a dream of 
progressive West Indians. But the individual colonies are still 
parochial, though the work of the new Comptroller, Sir Frank 
Stockdale, and his advisers, appointed as a result of the West Indian 
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Royal Commission, should help to break down this narrow outlook 
and create a common feeling among the colonies towards West 
Indian affairs. The West Indies have now passed into the American 
orbit, and the establishment of the naval and air bases will tend to 
increase West Indian reliance for defence and economic prosperity 
on the United States. The great loyalty to Britain may as a conse- 
quence be modified. These developments suggest, however, that 
progress in political reform should not be delayed. Immediate steps 
should now be taken to achieve representative government with 
rapid stages to responsible government. And radical constitutional 
changes are also urgent in colonies like Barbados. 

Ceylon presents another problem. Its constitution was given 
little more than ten years ago, but present complaints suggest that it 
should be made to work better. Alterations have been asked for by 
minorities and special interests. The Government submitted to 
London certain proposals which have been debated in Ceylon at 
great length. The present arrangements provide a committee type of 
legislature without any collective ministerial responsibility for 
finance and properly co-ordinated policy. The British Government 
has just decided to postpone consideration of amendment until the 
war is Over. 

I have said sufficient to show some of the difficulties existing today 
in political development. There are many others. But I want to 
carry the argument further. I have referred to our professions in 
desiring advances-to self-government wherever possible. Should 
there be some accountability by us as a nation to some higher 
authority as to the manner in which we are discharging our colonial 
responsibilities? Our colonies will make their demands for larger 
slices of self-government as our social and economic policies improve 
standards of health, education and living. We have declared our 
desire that the principles of the mandates should be expressed in the 
administration of our colonies.. Should we be prepared to report on 
and answer questions regarding our administration in the colonial 
empire before an international authority? 

The system of mandates has been of great value during the Past 
twenty years. Valuable rules were incorporated in the mandates and ~ 
experience has justified the experiment. The system stands in need 
of improvement and the application of the mandate principles 
should be extended. That is fairly common ground. But reform 
should not weaken the responsibility of the mandatory power in the 
efficient and proper discharge of its duties. More inspection, closer 
supervision, better facilities for appeal, wider publicity, are necessary 
in the working of the system. The rules should lay a heavier positive 
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responsibility on the metropolitan Power than is the case today. A 
constructive dynamic policy should replace the somewhat negative 
principles operative in the present system and the international body 
should create facilities, as, for example, an International Investment 
Board, or Colonial Economic and Development Commission, so 
that the colonial Power may discharge its task in terms of practical 
social, economic and political development. The British Govern- 
ment has at times made ambiguous statements about extending the 
mandate principles to all our dependencies; it is desirable that the 
system should be recast, greater publicity. permitted—the only real 
existing safeguard of colonial peoples—and the Mandates Commis- 
sion given a more dynamic conception of colonial well-being. 


There must obviously be greater international collaboration by 
the colonial Powers in economic and social planning. Artificial 
frontiers and the interdependence of many services such as health, 
preventive measures, soil erosion, roads, etc., make this more and 
more necessary. The war has created some opportunities for this, 
which have been used, but in London today there are representatives 
of colonial Powers, all of whom are interested in preserving the 
economic life and social development of their respective colonies. I 
do not minimise the difficulties, political and otherwise, but co- 
operation could bring immense advantages to the colonial peofles 
concerned, and now that the home governments are divorced from 
their capitals and other facilities, a sound beginning in collaboration 
would be an excellent apprenticeship for the common action we want 
to see in operation when the war is over. Today there is already 
consultation and problems of defence, marketing, preservation of 
social services, supplies, communications are discussed. I should 
like to see the possibilities of an inter-colonial council explored 
further. 


And what should be our attitude to any proposals of redistribu- 
tion of colonial territories when the peace settlement is discussed? 
Briefly, I take the view that colonial territories are not subjects for 
bargaining between imperial Powers. The game of power politics 
must end. The wishes of the colonial peoples should be respected; 
they have loyalties which have been built up over the years. Powers 
have often entered into the most solemn obligations with these 
peoples, and such duties cannot lightly be set aside. In future 
colonial arrangements should satisfy the conscience of the world. 
Moreover, the differences in colonial policy and administration 
adopted by the various Powers cannot be ignored. ‘To do so would 
create confusion and inefficiency. Such radical changes ought not to 
be made in order to balance the imperialistic ambitions of this nation 
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or that. There are other strong reasons against redistribution which 
I have no time to discuss. But so far as Germany is concerned her 
racial doctrines are too pernicious and need eradication before she 
can be presented with the control of the less developed peoples. 
That is not to condone British neglect and wrong-headedness and 
acquiescence in exploitation in her colonies. But it means that we 
should meet German and Japanese demands by modifying our own 
imperialism, by extending the freedom and equality of economic 
opportunities to all nations, by pushing on with the education and 
political development of the colonial people in our charge, by curb- 
ing the exploitation of labour and restoring to the peoples their 
natural heritage in land and resources, and by extending the principle 
of international co-operation: Ultimately, of course, these matters 
depend on the character of the peace settlement in terms of collective 
peace organisation. International organisation must dissolve imperi- 
alism and national power politics if the world is to be made free. 


I am inclined to make few experiments in what has been called the 
internationalisation of colonies. I do not think that it is necessary or 
desirable if a strong international authority can be established and 
colonial Powers induced to pursue vigorous policies and extend 
conditions of economic freedom. I have doubts as to whether 
internationalisation in most developing colonies is likely to produce 
practical] results. No particularly satisfactory experiments have been 
attempted in colonial areas, but there is little doubt that the colonial 
peoples in most areas would oppose such experiments. The response, 
for example, of some West Africans I once discussed the proposal 
with was very simple. They may not like altogether our methods, 
but they thought it would be far more difficult for them if they had 
to deal with a syndicate of nations. They could now appeal to the 
conscience of Britain—it was better than appealing to an impersonal 
body, hybrid, remote—with whom they could scarcely have any real 
personal relationship. Whatever substance there may be in this view, 
we cannot surrender lightly the obligations we as a nation have 
entered into with the people concerned. Indeed, the practical diffi- 
culties of internationalising colonies are likely to far outweigh the 
advantages, but I cannot elaborate that now. I think there is no real 
alternative, outside a few special cases, but for us to go along the way 
we have been travelling, provided, of course, that all the time we 
build up political self-responsibility, international supervision and 
collaboration, as I have already described. In any case some colonial 
Powers would have difficulty in reversing the principles of their 
colonial administration. For example, take France. That nation 
could not easily cease to regard their colonies as provinces of 
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France, the colonial peoples as citizens of France; in short, these 
areas as an extension of France. But international collaboration 
_should be easier as a result of the experiments in economic grouping 
in this war: the fact that many colonies have become more closely 
knit internally, have developed useful co-operation with sister 
colonies and the colonies of other Powers in order to deal with 
matters of defence and economics arising from the war. 


It may be, if some kind of Federal Union were set up within the 
post-war international framework, that a Colonial Commission 
could be established which would help colonial development by loans 
and declare standards of administration and prevent abuses. But 
I take the view that it is our task to improve the internal resources 
and. economic possibilities of the colonial empire and help the 
colonies to bring about the day, when they stand on their own feet, 
as early as practicable. The poverty and backwardness of some of 
these dependencies make that a formidable task, and no doubt, in 
the world of tomorrow, there will be definite limits on the sove- 
reignty of every people. It is likely that most colonies, for a long 
time, will lean on some powerful nation. 


Indeed, some colonies are so small and their resources and 
possibilities so limited, that in this world of power politics they can 
do no other than be associated with one or other of the big colonial 
Powers. But the war is already making changes inthe old relation- . 
ships. What is likely to happen in the Far East no man dare pro- 
phesy, but I have excluded this area in my talk today. It is obvious 
that new alignments of Powers are evolving under the pressure of 
events. There is already occurring a regrouping of attachments 
inside the colonial empire itself—new economic spheres which are 
likely to have political repercussions. I have already instanced the 
West Indies. It may also happen that a well-developed, self-govern- 
ing colony may not take her place too speedily inside the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. We should not be blind to the practical 
difficulties, however self-sufficient and self-responsible a coloured 
colony may become. Other members of the Commonwealth may 
not desire to associate with developed nations of coloured peoples. 
Prejudice often dies hard. India is still not recognised as entitled to 
the same freedom as South Africa or Canada. The minority govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia would like dominion status now, but I 
am sure the Union of South Africa would be hesitant in its welcome 
_ to that colony as a member of the Commonwealth if, as a result of 
African education and better economic development, the natives 
exercised the vote and obtained control of the Government of 

Southern Rhodesia. 
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I conclude with a word on political control of colonial policy at 
Westminster. Your vote is not divorced from the responsibility of 
government of the fifty or sixty millions of people who make up the 
colonial empire. I do not take the view that the colonies should be 
directly represented in Parliament, but the present machinery for 
considering colonial policy in Parliament is hopelessly inadequate. 
Opportunities for debate are rare, questions and answers in the 
House of Commons are too restricted and there is little public 
interest or opinion on principles of colonial policy. Representation 
of the colonies at Westminster would not improve these facts, and 
there are other practical difficulties besides. But Parliament should 
have a standing committee which could give continuous attention to 
the broad principles of policy. Representative persons from the 
colonies could attend. Nothing should be done to undermine the 
responsibility of the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
collective responsibility of the British Government in regard to 
colonial development. That does not conflict with the views I have 
already expressed about the importance of international supervision 
and organisation, But I must now leave this important matter. 


We have passed through the days of aggressive imperialism in our 
own empire; liberal imperialism has also proved inadequate and 
negative, though important and valuable, in establishing order and 
_ justice and shaping political advances. We are now entering on 
another phase, the beginnings of which are already marked by 
constructive achievements in a number of the colonies. This phase 
is the period of constructive work in health, education, economic 
advance and improved standards of living. Coincident with it must 
be political development and world order, international accounta- 
bility and organisation. It is our duty to make our sacred trust vital 
and: dynamic, so that the colonial peoples may as early as possible 
take their place as free peoples in the commonwealth of free nations. 


MR. ROBERT ADAMS 


° 


contributing to the discussion, said: 


I speak as a colonial and a negro, smarting under the injustices 
suffered by my people in the colonies, but I am cheered by the fact 
that people like you are prepared to come together to discuss these 
issues dispassionately. You may think me crazy or just stupid, but 
I must dispute your first premiss—the premiss of black and white. 
You seem to assume that the standard you set up is a universal 
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standard. I suggest that the standard set up for colonial peoples is a 
different one from that set up for the white. In the minds of the 
average Englishman and of Whitehall the black is someone apart 
for whom anything done is done as a gesture of favour. I suggest it 
should be an act of right. 

The discussions in the Conference give me the impression that 
your assumption is that in the post-war world the present imperialist 
system will continue to exist, if not in its present form, at least in 
some form in which you have the greater or lesser control. Im- 
perialism is essentially exploitation. To talk of giving this or that 
benefit to the coloured peoples is only talking in the air whilst you 
have monopolists controlling financial interests. So long as you are - 
unwilling to recognise that the coloured races are human beings, 
with an equal capacity to contribute to the progress of world affairs, 
so long will you have the wars you are engaged in now. 

Dr. Hinden told us that expert accounting and so on should and 
could be done; this at a time when the monopoly of capital would 
shift from the monopolists to the people. At what date will that 
come about? I say that it will never be. These things will remain just 
lovely theories. When we talk of the nationalisation of intérest, 
what does it mean as applied to the British imperialist system? It is 
a term you have stolen from Soviet Russia. Nationalisation of 
anything means breaking down your present system. To do that 
you have to attack your monopolists—you will have to attack your 
imperialist basis. How is it going to be done? It will not be done by 
faith, hope or charity, but by work. The thinking negro listens to 
what you say, but he does not believe you when you make these 
proposals. We do not believe you are in earnest, because we know 
you do not recognise us as units capable of co-operating in inter- 
_ national affairs. 

Now, as to economic blocs. One was envisaged as stretching from 
the Channel to Russia, and another across the Atlantic. I think 
Britain has already made her decision. She recognises that Com- 
munism has spread so fast over Europe that the people at the top 
have made up their minds where to turn. It is my personal opinion 
that some sort of common citizenship has been arranged with 
America, whereby some form of imperialism will be carried on when 
peace is arranged. And this imperialism will have the colonial 
peoples as objects of exploitation, We talk of economic recon- 
struction and helping the native peoples. In 1937 I was staying in 
South Africa. The people were polite—the police were polite to me. 
They said: ** You are not like these natives.’” And I overheard some 
discussion among the policemen about the collecting of taxes from 
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‘native people who hadn’t the money to pay. They were discussing 
methods of manhandling the natives. The main purpose of the 
occasion was to try out a new rifle on my own people. Although I 
received every kindness there and here—well the chain is governed 
by its weakest link. We realise that you people who have it in your 
power to do better—you side-step your obligations and postpone 
them to some future date. 


Someone asked about the American bases in the West Indies. We 
are glad, naturally, in the West Indies to have Americans spending 
money, but where Americans go they take their prejudices. The 
common man in the West Indies thinks it is better to suffer those 
prejudices and get enough money to live on than to retain equal 
citizenship in the British Empire and starve to death. The Rev. 
Henry Carter used the words ‘‘man regarded as neighbour man.’’ I 
have been taught of God and standards of goodness. The position of 
my people, when you make these deliberations, is that they believe 
that the Colonial Office, when it talks of spending five millions a year, 
‘is just doing that as a gesture because they feel that American opinion 
is getting too strong an influence. It fears that they might want to be 
American as the British had not done much for them in the past. We 
might take some of Russia’s good principles and ensure that all 
benefit equally and men be real neighbours to each other, whether 
black or white or yellow. 
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A SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


In the Conference to which the foregoing addresses were contributed no 
attempt was made to formulate official conclusions or to commit those 
present to any precise statements of policy, but the central points 
emerging from the introductory speeches and discussions commanded a 
good deal of agreement, and the reader may find useful the following 
unofficial summary of those points. It can be said that there was a 
large measure of unity in regard to: 


(1) The need for accelerating and expanding the policy of economic 
development in the Colonial Empire already begun under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act and for a vigorous 
policy of social development, including a speedy attack on 
poverty, disease and ignorance in all dependencies. 


(2) The recognition of the right of the colonial territories to develop 
secondary industries and the active encouragement of these 
industries, even if these at first prejudice the economic interests 
of the mother country. 


(3) The need for a largely increased food production in colonial 
areas and the free distribution of food from government reserves 
in the famine periods of each year. 


(4) The need for the encouragement of scientific methods of produc: 
tion and co-operative working among the primary producers in 
colonial areas, the increasing development and financing of state- 
controlled and financed public works and the conservation and 
ownership of the land by the colonial peoples, as well as the 
planned development of natural resources and public ownership 
of minerals. 


(5) The need for a positive and courageous policy for the enlarge- 
ment of political liberty and the development of democratic 
institutions in colonial areas, including the rights of trade 
unionism and free and voluntary association. 


(6) The importance of realising responsible self-government. in 
colonial areas at the earliest moment, and of accelerating the 
training of the native peoples for this purpose. 

(7) The recognition of the paramountcy of native interests and a 
positive and dynamic conception of trusteeship where peoples 
as yet are unable to stand on their own feet. 

(8) The development of inter-colonial collaboration among the 
colonial powers and the further development of the principles of 
the mandates and of international accountability. 
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(9) The need for resisting the spread of reactionary racial policies 
from the Union of South Africa to other parts of Africa and, in 
particular, any amalgamation of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland which places the whole area and the 
interests of the native peoples under the dominance of a white 
minority in Southern Rhodesia. 

(10) The importance of strengthening public interest in and responsi- 
bility for colonial matters in this country by the setting up of a 
Colonial Affairs Standing Committee at Westminster and by 
other means. 
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